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Sharif nf €tmUm. 


■ Hon. Thadeus G. Holt, Chairman. 

Rev. James 0. Andrew, D. D. 

Rev. Lovic Pierce, D. D. 

Rev. George F. Pierce, D. D. 

Rev. W. H. Ellison, D. D. 

Rev. Samuel Anthony, 

Rev. James E. Evans, 

Rev. John P. Duncan, 

Rev. Alfred T. Mann, 

Rev. Walter R. Branham, 

Rev. John W. Glenn, 

Rev. George W. Persons, 

Rev. E. H. Myers, - 
William H. Reynolds, EsQ. 
Thomas Hardeman, Esq. 

B. Hill, Esq. 

Benjamin Snider, EsQ. 

C. W. Raines, Esq. 

Nathan Bass, Esq. • 

Peter Solomon, Esq. Secretary. 

R. A. L. Atkinson, Esq. Treasurer. 


Conference Trustees . 


1851 


WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


1852 


®narir nf Snsstwrtion. 


\ 


REV. EDWARD H. MYERS, A. M., 

PRESIDENT AND PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

REY. GEORGE W. W. STONE,- A. M., 

PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL SCIENCE. 


REV. OSBORN L. SMITH, A. M,, 

PROFESSOR OF INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY AND EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

REY. WALTER R. BRANHAM', A. M., 

PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

MR. P. G. GUTTENBERGER, 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 


MISS OCTAVIA M. JONES, 

INSTRUCTRESS IN PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


MISS LUCINDA AMELIA TILDEN, • 

INSTRUCTRESS IN FRENCH AND ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


MISS FRANCESCA R. GUTTENBERGER, 

ASSISTANT IN MUSIC. 


MR. ROBERT B. CLAYTON AND LADY, 

STEWARD’S DEPARTMENT. 
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SENIOR CLASS. 


Miss Octavia 0. Andrew, 


. ..Ga. 

Miss Piiiloclea L. Banks, 


. . .Ga. 

Miss Georgia A. E. Bryan, . . . . 


. . .Ga. 

Miss Harriet P. Burkhalter, . . 

. .Marion Co.. . . 


Miss Mary E. Carlton, 


...Ga. 

Miss Mary Anne Cowles, 


33 

Miss Lizzie S. Dean, 


33 

Miss Mary F. Dean, 

*■ 4 33 

33 

Miss Ann S. Edwards, 


. . . Ga. 

Miss Frances A. Floyd, 



Miss Josephine M. Freeman,. . . 


. ..Ga. 

Miss Evelyn A. Harrison, . . . . 


.. .Fla. 

Miss F. Augusta Hill, 



Miss Frances E. Holmes, 


. ..Ga. 

Miss Mary C. Holmes, 


J3 

Miss Julia A . Jones, 


. . C. 

Miss Virginia A. Lester, 



Miss Sarah H. Lythgoe, 


..s. c. 

Miss Catharine W. Moultrie,. 

..Jefferson Co... 


Miss Ella C. Pierce, 


. . . Ga. 

Miss Mary F. Rawls, 



Miss Caroline V. Ross, 


. . . Ga. 

Miss Teresa A. E. Sapp, 



Miss Sarah L. Simms, 



Miss Josephine M. E. Solomon,. 

. .Twiggs Co. . . . 

. . .’Ga. 

Miss Catharine M. Stinson,. . . 


. . . Ga. 



1851 


WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 
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UNDERGRADUATES. 


SENIOR CLASS, 

CONTINUED. 


Miss Mary E. Sturgis, 


..Fla. 

Miss Julia E. D. Thomas,. . . 

Richmond Co. . 

..Ga. 

Miss Eugenia Tucker, 


..Ga. 

Miss Mary M. Tucker, 


..Ga. 

Miss Martha F. W illiams, . . 


..Ga. 

Miss Frances E. Wilson, . . . 


..Ga. 

Miss Sophronia F. Woodru 

ff, . . . Columbus, 



JUNIOR CLASS. 


Miss Mary E. Atkinson, 



Miss Sallie E. Booth, . 


..Fla. 

Miss Louisa M. Brantley, 



Miss Mary F. Burkhalter, .... 



Miss Martha P. Clements, .... 

. .Meriwether Co.. 

..Ga. 

Miss Celestia H. Comer, 


..Ga. 

Miss Sarah A. Corker, 

. .Burke Co 

..Ga. 

Miss Lillia R. Dowdell, 

. . Oak Bowery, . . . 

.Ala. 

Miss Catharine Duncan, 

. .Perry, 

..Ga. 

Miss Mary Ann DuPont, 

. . Quiucy, 

..Fla. 

Miss Louisa F. Ellis, 

. .Macon, 

..Ga. 

Miss Mary A. Fish, 

. . Midway, 

..Ga. 

Miss Ann Franklin, 

. .Washington Co. 

..Ga. 

Miss Amaryllis P. Hall, 

. . Crawford Co, . . 

..Ga. 

Miss Mary Tallulah Hansell, . 

. . Marietta, 

..Ga. 

Miss Ovidia L. Hardeman, 

. . Vineville, 


Miss Susan R. Harris, 

. . Bryan Co 

..Ga. 

Miss Mary Jane Hayes, 

. . Thomas Co. . . . 

..Ga. 

Miss Melissa A. Hill, 

. . Baldwin Co. . . . 

. .Ga. 

Miss Emma N. Hines, 

. . Macon, 



1851 WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


1852 


UNDERGRADUATES. 


JUNIOR CLASS, CONTINUED. 


Miss Mary B. Hunter, 



Miss Emma W. Hurt, 


...Ga. 

Miss Eliza H. Jewett, 



Miss Carrie E. Jones, 



Miss Julia Kendrick,. 


...Fla. 

Miss Rebecca A. Laspeyre,. . . 


..u.c. 

Miss Caroline P. Linton, 


...Fla. 

Miss Margaret J. Linton, . . . . 



Miss Sallie M. Littlejohn, . . . 



Miss Ada Jane Mitchell, . . . . 



Miss Mary E. Myrick, 



Miss Mary V. Parish, 


...Ga. 

Miss Elizabeth Pitts, 


...Ga. 

Miss Mary P. Poe, 



Miss Georgia A. Pope, 


...Ga. 

Miss Annie E. Price, 



Miss Laura A. Richards, 



Miss Mary A. P. Ross, 



Miss Mary B. F. Simms, 



Miss Mary Jane Snow, 


Miss Martha F. Solomon, 



Miss Augusta Y. Solomon, . . . 



Miss Eliza G. Solomons, 


.. .Ga. 

Miss Esther C. Solomons, 


. .s. c. 

Miss Sarah R. Solomons, . . . . 



Miss Matilda C. Tracy, 



Miss Matilda C. Williams . . . 


. ..Ga. 

Miss Martha A. Winship, . . . . 
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1852 

| UNDERGRADUATES. 

SOPHOMORE CLASS. 


Miss Martha A. Allen, 

. . Talbot Co. . . . 

. ...Ga. 

Miss Martha A. E. Anderson, . . , 

. . Macon, 

...Ga. 

Miss Harriet Bostwick, 

.Burke Co 

.. .Ga. 

Miss Georgia Brown, 

. . Talbot Co 


Miss Emma C. Campbell, 

. . Macon, 

...Ga. 

Miss Frances L. Chastain, . . . . , 

. . Houston Co. . . 


Miss Georgia S. Clarke, 

. . Macon, 

...Ga. 

Miss Florida A. Coleman, 

• • n 

11 

Miss Maria L. Comer, 

. . Vineville, . . . . 


Miss Marian J. Cotton, 

. . Macon, 

...Ga. 

Miss Mary A. H. Ells, 

■ • » 

ii 

Miss Mary Ann Evans, 

. . ., 

ii 

Miss Helen M. Franklin, 

■ • » 

ii 

Miss Mattie C. Green, 

. .Midway, 

...Ga. 

Miss Eleanor Harris, 

. . Macon, 


Miss Louisiana L. Holt, 

. . Talbot Co 


Miss Louisa A. Howard, 

. . Clinton, 


Miss Mary Camilla Jones, 

, . Aiken, 

..S. C. 

Miss Polly Jones, 

. . Matagorda Co. 

. .Texas, 

Miss Susan E. Jones, 

, . Thomasville, . . 


Miss Anna M. Levy, 

. Macon, 


Miss Elberta Lewis, 

. . Oglethorpe, . . 


Miss Clifford Lewis, 

■ • n 

ii 

Miss Elizabeth Lewis, 

, . Mil ledge ville, . 

....Ga. 

Miss Mary A. Lumsden, 

, .Vineville, . . . . 

...Ga. 

Miss Rebecca F. Martin, 

. . Macon, 

...Ga. 

Miss Laura P. Mitchell, 

* • n 

ii 

Miss Mary E. Iv. Morgan, 

, . Monroe Co., . . 


Miss Mary E. Moultrie , 4 

, .Jefferson Co., . 

...Ga. 

Miss Mary F. Nisbet, 

, . Macon, 


Miss Mary Pelot, 

.Columbia Co.. 

...Fla. 

Miss Sarah B. Persons, 

. Macon Co., . . . 
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1852 


WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


UNDERGRADUATES. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS, 

CONTINUED. 


Miss Julia A. PoWell, ....... 



Miss Frances E. Richardson, . 

. . . „ 

» 

Miss Rebecca E. Royal, 


, . .Ga. 

Miss Sarah A. Shinholser, *. *. *. 



Miss Helen G. Simmons, ..... 



Miss Anna E. Simmons, . *. v . . . 

. . . Griffin, 


Miss Caroline E. Smith, 


, t .Ga. 

Miss SarAii C. Smith,* 



Miss Martha J. Stinson, 


. .Ga. 

Miss Eliza L. Stubbs, 



Miss Lucia M. Trapp, 


ii 

Miss Georgia Tucker, 



Miss Martha E. Virgin, 


...Ga. 

Miss Virginia West, 


...Ga. 

Miss Martha C. Wilson, 


. *. . Ga. 

Miss Nancy C. Wilson,. ..... 


ii 

FIRST CLASS. 


Miss Margaret W. Armstrong. 

, . ■. Vineville, . . . . . 

. . GL 

Miss Eliza A. E. Bailey, ..... 



Miss Mary Ann Baker, 



Miss Isabella F. Blackshear, . 

. . . Laurens Co. . . . 


Miss Susan L. B'oon, 



Miss SophrOnia E. Brantly, . 

. . .Vineville, 

. . Ga. 

Miss Julia A. Collins,. ...... 


.-..Ga. 

Miss Rebecca Dessau, 



Miss Martha L, Evans. ...... 



Miss Sarah E. Everett, ...... 


...Ga. 

Miss Maria L. Freeman, 


..Ga. 

Miss Zoe D. Hamilton, 


. .Ga. 


1851 
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1852 


UNDERGRADUATES. 


FIRST CLASS, CONTINUED. 

Miss Martha H. Hays, Thomas Co Ga. 

Miss Ann E. Henderson, Scriven Co Ga. 

Miss Ann E. Holt, Macon, Ga. 

Miss Maria D. Ingram, Marion Dist S.C. 

Miss Mary O. Johnston, Macon, Ga. 

Miss Caroline R. Jones, .... Matagorda Co.. Texas. 

Miss Mary A. E. Jones, Macon, Ga. 

Miss Carrie H. Kearse, Barnwell Dist.. ..S. C. 

Miss Catharine E. Lightfoot, . . . Baldwin Co . . .Ga. 

Miss Frances T. Maner, Brazoria Co Texas. 

Miss Sarah M. Redding, Bibb Co Ga. 

Miss Ann F. Ross, Macon, Ga. 

Miss Rebecca A. D. Stuckey, Darlington Dist. S. C. 

Miss J ane E. Thomas, Savannah, ....... Ga. 

Miss Louisa M. Weed, Macon, .-.Ga. 

Miss Mary M. Williams, Vineville, Ga. 


IRREGULAR STUDENTS 


Miss Ann Alexander, .... 
Miss Mollie Anderson,. . . 
Miss Mildred H. Bullock. . 
Miss Harriet J. Corbin, . . 
Miss Frances O. Gorman, . 
Miss Virginia V. Gorman, 
Miss Mary W. Griffin,. . . 
Miss Mary F. Hodges, .... 

Miss Eliza A. Holt, 

Miss Sarah J. Mathews, . . 
Miss Minerva E. Mitchell, 


.Griffin, ........ .Ga. 

. Upson Co. ...... .Ga. 

. Ocala, Fla. 

.Crawford Co Ga. 

. Macon, Ga. 

• »» 

. Chattanooga, . . . Tenn. 

.Houston Co Ga. 

.Savannah, Ga. 

.Talbot Co Ga. 

. Rome, Ga. 


MBS H 


o snacs 


1851 


WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


1852 


UNDERGRADUATES. 


IRREGULAR STUDENTS, CONTINUED. 


Miss Ann E. Persons, 


. ...Ga. 

Miss Rebecca L. Roquemore, 

. . . . Houston Co. . , 

....Ga. 

Miss Sallie L. Levier, 



Miss Martha J. Slaton, 


...Ala. 

Miss Drupina Smith, 



Mrs M. E. Stark, 


n 

Miss Eliza R. Tucker, 


. . . . Ga. 

PRIMARY 

CLASS. 


Miss Mary E. Bass, 


. ..Ga. 

Miss Mary L. Boon, 


11 

Miss Anna M. Brown, 


jy 

Miss Mary Ann Burge, 



Miss Laura E. Butts, 



Miss Mary E. Carver, 



Miss Sarah D. Carver, 


11 


Miss Rebecca D. Chappell, 

Miss Cordelia Dessau 

* 11 11 

Miss Lucy A. Evans, 

7 » 

Miss Louisa V. Flint 

»i » 

Miss Louisa Guttenberger, Vineville, Ga. 

Miss Davia D. Hardeman 

Miss Frances F. Harris, Macon, Ga. 

Miss Laura M. Hollingsworth,. . „ 

Miss Delia F. Jewett, ^ 

Miss Louisa S. Jewett, 

Miss Mary B. Johnson, 

M^s Fannie E. Jones, Matagorda Co.- Texas. 

Miss Annie L. P. Jones, 


11 




WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, 



UNDERGRADUATES. 


PRIMARY CLASS, CONTINUED. 

Miss Mary E. A. Lamar, Vineville, Ga. 

Miss Susan A.E.Morell, Savannah, Ga. 

Miss Mary S. Pool, DeKalbCo Ga. 

Miss Martha A. R. Powell, Macon, Ga. 

Miss Mary E. Roberts, 

> » 

Miss Mary E. Rossiter, Hamilton Co Fla. 

Miss Mary E. Rylander, Macon, Ga. 

Miss Mary Ann Saulsbury, „ v 

Miss Susan Simms, 

> » » 

Miss Hannah E. Thompson, Vineville,. Ga. 

Miss Mary C. Thompson, „ w 

Miss Mary G. Virgin, „ ff 

Miss Ellen C. Washington, Macon, Ga. 

Miss Olivia A. Williams, Vineville, Ga. 

Miss Ida L. W t inship, , , . „ 

Miss Mary C. Winship, 


M W M M A T 


Senior Class, 33 

Junior Class, 48 

Sophomore Class, 48 

First Class, 28 

Irregular Students, 18 

Primary Class, 36 


Total, . 
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Miss Octavia 0. Andrew, 

Miss Sallie E. Booth, 

Miss Lillia R. Dowdell, 

Miss Mary W. Griffin, 

Miss Julia A. Jones, 

Miss Susan E. Jones, 

Miss Sallie M. Littlejohn, 
Miss Ella C. Pierce, 

Miss Helen G. Simmons, 

Miss Mary J. Snow, 

Miss Eliza G. Solomons, 

Miss Eugenia Tucker, 

Miss Mary M. Tucker, 

Miss Sophronia F. Woodruff. 



Miss Harriet P. Burkiialter, 
Miss Mary F. Burkhalter* 
Miss Mary Ann DuPont, 

Miss Mary E. Myrick, 

Miss Sarah B. Persons, 

Miss Teresa A. E. Sapp, 

Miss Anna E. Simmons. 
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WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 




AND 


Course of 


As no one can be thoroughly educated unless the founda- 
tion be first well laid, candidates for admission into the Col- 
legiate Course must have made respectable attainments in 
the elementary studies — Reading, Writing, Orthography, 
Geography, Grammar and Arithmetic. They must under- 
go a strict examination upon these subjects ; — Geography 
and Grammar entire, — and Arithmetic, Uirough Fractions. 

The first year of the Collegiate Course is devoted to a thor- f 
ough review of these studies, connected with minute oral 
instruction and practical illustrations ; and pupils cannot be 
admitted into the higher classes until they have exhibited 
satisfactory proficiency in these branches of knowledge. 


] 
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C o 1 1 1 g i fl 1 1 


C n tu 0 1 . 


i 


FIRST CLASS. 

Exercises in English Composition, — Quackenboss. 

English Grammar reviewed, — Smith. 

Modern Geography, reviewed, — Mitchell. 

Arithmetic, completed, — Davies. 

Treasury of Knowledge, — Reese. 

History of the United States, — Goodrich. 

Vocal Music. 

Special attention paid to Heading, Writing, Orthography 
and Composition. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS. 

English Composition, — Parker. 

Botany, — Lincoln. 

Algebra, — Thomson . 

Rhetoric, — Blair. 

Analysis of English Language, — Greene. 

Histories of England and France, — Goodrich. 

Vocal Music. 

Regular exercises in Reading, Writing, and Composition. 


1851 


WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, 


1852 


JUNIOR CLAAS. 

Geometry, — Davies. 

Trigonometry and Mensuration, — Davies. 

Chemistry, — Gray. 

Logic, — Hedge . 

Moral Philosophy, — Boyd. 

Evidences of Christianity, — Ellison. 

Histories of Greece and Rome, — Goodrich 
Vocal Music. 

Exercises in Reading, English Analysis, and Cohipositioii 


Senior c l a s s i 


I Astronomy, — Olmstead. 

| Natural Philosophy, — Gray. 

| Mental Philosophy, — TJpham. 

! Mineralogy and Geology. — Lectures. 

\ Analysis of General History, — Taylbr. 

| Vocal Music. 

| Exercises in Analysis of Select English Classics and Cotnpo- 
| sition. 


Bible recitations by all the classes. 

Music, Drawing, Painting, and Modern Und Ancient Lan- 
guages, at the option of parents. 

Young Ladies, who desire to study in particular Depart- 


! ments only, are admitted, when they possess such qualifi- 
cations as are required of ptipils in the Regular Course, be- 
| fore they are advanced to these special studies. 
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I eirty « 

There is but one Term of Nine Months and a Half, 
from the First Monday in October to the Thursday after the 
Second Monday in July. 


Tees* 

The necessary expenses of a Day Scholar in the Reg- 
ular Collegiate Course, are : 


Tuition for the Term, . ........ 


Matriculation Fee, (paid only on 

entering,) 3,00 

Fuel, per Winter, (paid at the opening of Win- 

ter Session,) ...... 


Diploma, (paid on Graduating,) . 


Repairs,. 


Books and Stationery, from .... 


The additional expenses of a Boarder, in the Reguh 

Collegiate Course, are : 



Board per Term, at $10 per Month, $95,00 

Washing „ $2 „ ,19,00 


I 
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1852 


Heavy Furniture, (if supplied by the Institution) 5,00 

Fuel, ($2 more than for Day Scholars,) 5,00 

Lights, from $6 to 9,00 

From the above schedule of Fees it will be seen that 
Two Hundred Dollars will about meet the entire College 
expenses of a pupil boarding in the Institution, who pur- 
sues only the regular Collegiate Course. 

In the Primary Department the charge is less by twen- 
ty-five dollars ; being 

Tuition, for Term, $25,00 

Fuel per Winter, 3,00 

Repairs, 1,00 

Board, &c. as above. 

The additional expenses to those wishing to take any of 
the extra studies may be ascertained by reference to the 
following schedule of Fees for 


§fqdies, 


Which are pursued or not, at the option of the parent, 
and charged as follows : 

Tuition in Music, on Piano, Harp or Guitar, .". .$50,00 
Use of Piano, (to those who practice at the College) .5,00 
Instruction Books and sheet music, from. . . .$3 to 15,00 

Tuition in Drawing and Painting $25,00 

Drawing and Painting materials, from $3 to 10,00 

Tuition in Languages, (each) $20,00 

Books, from $2 to 5,00 

The cost of Books, Stationery, Music, &c. Mill vary with 


fe«.- 
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' 
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the advancement of the pupil, and in a measure with the 
degree of her economy and carefulness. 

Books, Lights, &c., furnished at the College to be paid 
for at the end of the Term. 

Heavy Furniture supplied in the Institution, if it be de- 
sired ; but in every instance the young ladies must furnish 
their own Napkins, Bed Linen, <fcc., and the light and more 
perishable articles of furniture. 

The Fees are payable, (except those indicated above) for 
Five Months in Advance ; the remainder at the expiration 
of that time. 

No pupil admitted for less than Five Months, except af- 
ter the first of April. 

No deduction from Tuition for less than a month, and 
then only in case of sickness. 

Tuition charged from the beginning of the month in 
which the Pupil enters ; and former Pupils returning after 
the Term opens, are charged for the whole Term, if they 
are carried through with their Classes. 

It is exceedingly desirable that Pupils be present at the 
opening of the Term, when the classes are formed ; as most 
pupils entering a class after it has made progress in its 
studies, must labor under disadvantages, and oftentimes 
positive discouragements. 

Young Ladies boarding in the Institution cannot be al- 
lowed to open store accounts, or contract any debts. What- 
ever they need will be purchased for them by some member 
of the Faculty or by the ladies of the Officers, for the cash , 
or according to the specific written instructions of the Pa- 
rents or Guardians. 

Neatness and simplicity in dress, are enjoined upon all 
the Pupils ; and parents are particularly requested to with- 
hold from their daughters, while they are members of the 
College, the means of merely ornamental or expensive dress. 
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O, that we all might know 
The end of this day’s business, ere it come ! 
But it suffice! li that the day will end, 

And -then the end is known. — Siiaks. 


J Iacon, Ga. 


1. PRAYER. 

2. MUSIC. —“Before Jehovah’s awful throne.” 

3 . CO M POSITION. — Salutatory. 

Miss Susan C. Evans, 

4. COMPOSITION.— My Native Land. 

Miss Georgia V. Brinn, Macon, Ga. 

5. COMPOSITION.- -“If every man’s internal care were written on his brow, 
IIow many would our pity share, who bear our envy now !” 

Miss Mary E. Finn, Augusta , Ga. 

4^ (?. COMPOSITION. — The true heroine. 

Miss Oct avia J. Douglass, Burke Co. Ga. 

7. COMPOSITION.- -“How blest the farmers’ simple life I” 

Miss Mary L. Banks, Monroe Co. Ga. 

8. MUSIC.— “Lift up your stately heads.” 

1), COMPOSITION. — “Each pleasure hath its poison too 

And every sweet a snare.”' 

Miss Julia M. Davis. Macon, Ga. 

10. COMPOSITION —Woman as she is, and as she should be. 

Miss Rosa Lawton, Lawtonvulc , 5. C. 

11. COMPOSITION. — “Arc they not all ministering spirits V” 

Miss Tabitiia J, Strung, * * •• Palmetto , Ga. 

12. COMPOSITION. — “Knowledge is .leagued with the universe and findeth a 
friend in all things.” 

Miss Indiana A. Solomon, VzncvUlc , Ga 

13. COM POSITION. — 1 Peace ! there is a charm in the. word.” 1 

M iss Mary C. 1 1 arris, ............ -w 

14. MUSIC. — “Peace troubled Soul.” 

15. COMPOSITION. — The force of gentle words. 

Miss Ann E. Bi rich alter, 

l(j. COMPOSITION. — “The rugged metal of the mind 

Must burn, before its surface shine.” 

Miss Victoria M. Holt, Macon , Ga . 

17. COMPOSITION.— The rage for professional life. 

Miss Oceana S. Goodall, uskegee, Ala. 

I 8. COM POSITION.— The grandeur and glory of the stoltar worlds. 

Miss Caroline E. Fort, Lumpkin Ga. 




r|-©* 

r'r©- 


. Houston Co. Ga. 


**• 


.Buena Vista, Ga.. 



h- 

fc 











19. COMPOSITION .—“Learn from the Book of the Lord; drink from the well of 

his wisdom.” 

Miss Ella C. Clanton iugxiota, Ga. 

20. MUSIC. — 4k The Lord descended from above.” 

-“Look on this beautiful world and read the truth in her 
fair page. 

Macon, Ga. 

-This world is full of changes. 

' Monroe Co , Ga. 

-The dark cloud hides a glorious Sun. 

Atlanta , Ga. 

-The soul. 

Vienna , Ga. 

•“ Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 

And ask them what report they bore to Heaven.” 

Georgetown , 5. C. 

•How beauteous are their feet.” 

TION.— 1 “‘Tis not the good, the wise, the brave, 

That surest shine or highest rise ; 

The leather sports upon the wave, 

The pearl in ocean’s cavern lies.” 

0, - IVER > Macon, Ga. 

riOfti . Woman and Triangles, Squares and Circles. 

ERS ’ J Charleston , S. C. 

ITON,— “High built abundance ; heap on heap for what V” 

AXS ’ Macon , Ga. 

TION. — The Tyranny of Fashion. 

ALLARD ’ Vincvillc , Ga. 

nojv .— a re we'educatcd? 


Miss Mary S. Bond, 

22. C03IP0SITI0N. 

Miss Sarah A. J. Thomas, 

23. COMPOSITION. 

Miss Mary A. Jones,. . . 

24. COMPOSITION. 

Miss Mary T. Everett,. . 

25. COMPOSITION. 


Georgetown , 5. C. 


Macon , Ga. 


By Pres* ELLISON. 


FAREWELL 01)1 


Adieu . adieu . and since we part, 
To meet no more on earth. 

Let grave reflections fill each heart, 
Instead of empty mirth. 


And Death will hang his Scythe above 
The fairest fields below,— 

To warn you, where you most would love. 
He most delights to mow. 

If youth thus fades, and pleasure flics. 

Oh ! seek hat better way 
Thr.it leads t< brighter, happier skies, 
Where yc ith will last for aye. 


Alas’? loo soon the time has fled, 
That we have spent in glee. 

And who can tell the storms ahead, 
On life's tempestuous sea. 


Hie fairest morning soon will fade, — 
Bright, skies hut briefly shine, — 

And youtbfu brows soon wear the shade 
Of sober life’s decline. 


37. BENEDICTION. 







FIRST DAY, 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 14th, 1852. 


But what ere past or future joys? 
The present is our own !”— f/e&er. 




«« A hundred thousand welcomes! I could weep, 

And 1 could laugh ; I am light and heavy ; welcome!'’— Shakspeart- ) 

I 

1 


1. MUSIC.— The Star of Bethlehem. 

3. PRAYER. 

3. MUSIC.— The Lord descended from above. 

4. COMPOSITION.— 44 The Sunny Dreams of V Nth; how so. n they pass ’ 

away.’’ 

Miss Frances A. Floyd,. . . . Covington, Ga. J 

5. COMPOSITION — Superstition and Poetry. 

Miss Mary F. Rawls • VinevilU, Ga. 

0. COMPOSITION Thought never dies. 

Miss Teresa A. E. Sapp, ...Mi t.igrc Co., Ga. 

7. COMPOSITION Selfishness, the Axis on which the W »'ild turns. 

Miss Sophronia F- Woodruff,.. ; Columbia, Ga. 

S. MUSIC.— Our Lord is risen 1’iom the dead. 

9. COMPOSITION— Behold, how Good and Evil chase each other over 

the earth! 

Miss Catuerins M. Stinson,. .Merit# ether Co., fih 

10. COMPOSITION.—" We stiould not make the Accident o{ Birth the 

Standard of Man’s Merit.” 

Miss Mary A E. Bryan Semen Co, Go. 

11. COJlPOSlTIOX.— There is Nothing new nnder the Sun. 

Miss Mary T. Dram,. Mam 







12. CO 11 POSITION. — solitude sometimes the Best Society. 

Miss Ann S. Edwards,. Macon Co , Ga> 

13* CO.Ul , OsSrnON.->“ The holt that strikes the towering cedar tftad, 

• Oit passes harmless o’er the hazel's head.” 

Miss JJariet P. Bukkhalter Morion Co., Ga. 

1 i . MUSIC— Lift up your stately heads, ye doors. 

15. COMPOSITION.— The Spirit of Emerprite. 

Miss Mary E. i-TURGis,... ; Jefferson Co . , Fla. 

13. CO TPOSl TION*— Lights and Shadows. 

Miss Sarah II. Lythgoe, • • Aikin, b. C. 

17. COMPOSITION— The Mutability of Literature. 

Miss Mary M. Tccio:^- . . Midway , Ga. 

13. COMPOSITION— The Gems of the South. 

Miss Julia E. D. Thujas,. . ; . ; , Richmond Co., Go. 

10. MUSIC.— YVuke the Song of Jubilee. 

20. COM POSITION. — The Wine Cup. 

Miss Julia A. Jones, . . .... .Aikin, S. C. 

21* COMPOSITION. — Knowledge preferable to Wealth ; Virtue to either. 
y/ Miss Sarah L Simms,. .Covington, Ga. 

22. COMPOSITION. — The Love of Popular Applause. 

Miss Octavia 0. Andrew;,. * .Oxford, Ga. 

23. COMPOSITION. — God gave us the Flowers. 

Miss Evelyn A. Hakri>on ; Amelia Island, Fla. 

21. M UslC.-*-H;rve merely on me , 0 ! Lord? 

23. CENUPICTION. 
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,l There is yet one day of life before me ; 

And, whatsoe’er betide, l will enjoy it .”— Joanna Daillic . 
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“ To hallowed duty. 

Here, with loyal and heroic hearts, 
We bind our lives.” — Mrs. Osgood. 


1. MUSIC.— Sanctus and Hosanna. 

2. PRAYER. 

3. MUSIC. — Our Father who art in Heaven. 

4. COM POSITION . — The Necessity of attention to Things as well as 


Books. 

Miss Caroline V. Ross Macon, Ga. 

5. COMPOSITION. — Let us Love one another. 

Miss Philoclea L. Banks, Gainesville, Ga. 

6. COMPOSITION.— The Spirit of the Age. 

Miss MartdaF. Williams, Lee Co • Ga ' 

% 


7. CO MPOSITION.— Ignorance versus Knowledge. 


Miss Catherine W. Moultrie, Jefferson Co., Ga. 

8. COMPOSITION.— “ Love the Old.” 

Miss Ella C. Pierce, Oxford, Ga. 

9. MUSIC.— “ Be Kind to the Loved Ones at Home.” 

10. COMPOSITION.— “ What Shadows we are, and what Shadows we 

pursue.” 

Miss Elizabeth S. Dean, Macon, Ga. 


11. COM POSITIONS— Sunbeams from Cucurnbets; or Much Ado about 

Nothing. 

Miss Mary Ann Cowles, ..Macon, Ga. 

12. COMPOSITION,— American Scenery. 

Miss Mary E. Carlton, Vineville , Ga. 

13. COMPOSITION,— Trifles are not what they seem. 

Miss F. Augusta Hill,. . . Athens, Ga. 

14. MUSIC,— How Lovely is Zion. 

15. COMPOSITION.— Valedictory. 

Miss Eugenia Tucker Laurens Co., Ga. 

16. — DEGREES CONFERRED. 

17. MUSIC. — When thy Besom heaves a Sigh. 

18. ADDRESS.— Hon. Henry R. Jackson. 

19. MUSIC.— Farewell Ode. 

20. BENEDICTION. 
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That tall man ■ ■ - ■■ 

Can he keep himself still if he would? Oh ! not he 1 
The music stirs through him like wind through a tree. 

Wordsworth. 


LEWIS H. ANDREWS, PRINTER, 

OEOROIA CITIZEN OFFICE. 
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“Preposterous dunce ! that never read so far 
To know the cause why music was ordained! 

Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 

After his studies, or his usual pain ?” 

Siiaksprark. 

“This must be music” said he, “of the spears, 

For I’m blest if each note does n’t run through my ears” 

Fudok Familt. 


PART 1 . 

1. OVERTURE, from “John of Paris,” — Piano , Misses 
M. W. Armstrong, C. II. Comer, E. S. Dean, M. F. Dean, 
L. Guttenberger, C. W. Moultrie, M. F. Rawls and S. 

L. Simms. 

2. “Oil ! IIASTE CRIMSON MORNING ” — Song from 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” by tlie Class, — Piano , Misses 
O. O. Andrew, F. A. Floyd, E. Tucker and M. M. Tucker. 

3. LE DIADEME, Brilliant Variations, — Piano , Misses 

M. A. Cowles, F. A. Floyd, C. W. Moultrie and E. 
Tucker. 

4. “IT WAS HERE IN ACCENTS SWEETEST,” Song, 
from “II Puritani,” Miss M. W. Armstrong. 

5. “O DOLCE CON CENTO,” — Harp, Misses E. S. Dean, 
M. F. Dean and M. F. Rawls. 

6. “SCENES THAT ARE BRIGHTEST,” Ballad, from 
“Maritani,” Miss M. M. Tucker. 

7. VARIATIONS TO “NEL COR PIU ,”— Piano, Misses 
M. W. Armstrong, E. S. Dean, M. F. Dean and M. F. 
Rawls. 

8. A. GOVERNESS WANTED, Song, Miss M. A. Cowles. 

9. THE CELEBRATED “MEDLEY OVERTURE,” of 
Aldridge, — Piano , Misses M. W. Armstrong, 0. II. Co- 
mer, M. L. Comer and L. Guttenberger. 

10. ‘WHILE MY THOUGHTS STILL TURN TO THEE,’ 
Song, from “Giovanni di Napoli,” Miss M. F. Dean. 




PART 2 . 

1. L’ELEGANTE FANTAISIE, pour la Hwrpe, by Bochsa, 
Miss F. R. Guttenberger. 

2. “S ALIJT a l’AMERIQUE,” Song by tbe Class, — Piano, 
Misses M. W. Armstrong, C. H. Comer, M. A. Cowles 
and M. F. Dean. 

3. NATIONAL SCHOTTISHE, — Piano, Misses M. W. 
Armstrong, P. L. Banks, M. W. Griffin and M. M. 
Tucker. Harp , Misses E. S. Dean, M. F. Dean and M. 
F. Rawls. 

4. ‘THE WILD FLOWERS SOON WILL SHED THEIR 
BLOOM,” Song from “Lucia di Lammermoor,” Miss C. 
W. Moultrie. 

5. FRIENDSHIP POLKA, by Miss F. R. Guttenberger, — 
Piano , Misses P. L Banks, F. A. Floyd, F. A. Hill and 
M. F. Rawls. 

6. “I’LL BE NO SUBMISSIVE WIFE,” Song, Miss E. S. 
Dean. 

7. EMERALD WALTZ, — Piano , Misses O. O. Andrew, 

L. R. Dowdell, F. A. Hill and E. C. Pierce. Ha/rp, 
Misses E. S. Dean, M. F. Dean and M. F. Rawls. 

8. “FOR OUR QUEEN AND LIBERTY,” Brilliante Aria 
and Chorus , from “Giovanni di Napoli,” by the Class, — 
Piano , Misses M. W. Armstrong, E. S. Dean, M. F. Dean 
and C. W. Moultrie. 

9. BATTLE OF RESACA DE LA PALMA, — Piano, 
Misses M. A. Cowles, F. A. Floyd, E. Tucker and M. 

M. Tucker. Harp , Misses E. S. Dean, M. F. Dean and 
M. F. Rawls. 

10. “FARE-THEE-WELL,” Song, Miss Eugenia Tucker. 
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The following Discourse is respectfully dedicated, by its Author, 
to the Young Ladies of the late Senior Classes of the “Wesleyan 
Female College,” Macon, Ga., the “Presbyterian Collegiate Fe- 
male Institute,” Talladega, Ala., and the “Collegiate Seminary 
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were among the prominent centres of Female Education for 
three of the leading Religious Denominations of the South. 

He has only farther to add, that the developements and re 
sources of the age demand in our country a generation of men — 
men emphatically. 

In order to secure this, we need a generation of women fully 
apprised of their high vocation, and amply endowed for their 
interesting and responsible work. 
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There are various considerations which go to constitute the 
whole pilgrimage of human life, a season of solemn and impressive 
interest. Neither the physical nor the moral state and relations of 
humanity can be soberly contemplated, without leading us to follow 
the history of a fellow-mortal with deep concern. 

We come into life dependent and helpless, far more so than the 
irrational tribes. Long years of toil, care t and anxiety are needful, 
on the part of others, to* ward off physical dangers from the feeble, 
frame. Experience and observation are learned by slow and 
gradual progress, and often by costly lessons. Accident, danger, , 
disease and death, lie in ambush along the whole pathway of life, 
and we know not what a day or an hour may bring forth. Add to 
these things a more fearful element still, in the estimate — we carry 
within us depraved natures, ever prone to lead us astray. Our 
duties to God we are slow to learn, and reluctant to obey. Passion, 
pride, indolence, avarice, and all the varied forms of selfishness, 
are ever tempting us from our duties to our fellow-men, and plead- 
ing their apologies for neglect. 

With these difficulties to encounter, the path of life becomes a 
truly serious journey, especially when we remember the fact that * 
the probation upon which a long eternity hangs, is but once to be 
past and is soon ended, leaving its indelible footprints behind, 
traced “as with a pen of iron, or the point of a diamond.” Man 
passes through life, not like the light barque cutting its liquid way 
through the waves, soon to have its track effaced by the returning 
billow, but like the thunderbolt, riving the rock of adamant, and 
leaving behind the lasting traces of its fiery path. 

There is one view of human life which, I am persuaded, we are 
too prone to overlook, and yet which, when properly considered, 
must deeply affect every benevolent heart. I mean the bearing 
which our conduct must and will have on the destiny of others. 

The influence we wield, affects the character and condition of 
others with whom we come in contact. It goes in its effects with 
those who go before us into eternity, and abides on them there. It 
spreads around us, and may often go down through^oming gene- 
rations to the end of time, and to th§ remotest bounds of the world. 

For the exercise of this influence we are to answer to God. 

The Scripture portrait of Cain, as exhibited in his answer to \ 
the question of the Lord, “ Where is^Abel thy brother 1 ” is but 
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too truthful a representative of the lamentable want of a sense of 
responsibility among men. His reply, “I know not; am I my 
brother’s keeper]” contains both a falsehood and a false principle. 
Theije is a falsehood. He knew, alas, too well, where his brother 
was, for his fratricidal hand was reeking with his blood : he 
had slain his brother. There is, moreover, a false principle ad- 
vanced. In the assertion that he was not his brother’s keeper, 
he denied a principle of action that God has clearly established^ 
and that ought everywhere to be recognised, viz: that we are 
bound to promote the best interests of our fellow-men. 

The evasion of Cain is very common among men. The selfish 
heart pleads for exemption from obligation to do good to others. 
Those who neglect their duties to others, and indulge in passion 
and a sinful life, plead that their tongues and their actions are their 
own ; they may speak and do as they list. Not so proclaims the 
voice of humanity and reason, and the clear and indisputable 
declaration of the inspired Word of God. 

I propose to establish the proposition that we are, in an impor- 
tant sense, our brothers’ keepers: responsible to God for our 
influence over others. I will then specify some of the cases in 
which this influence is strongly marked, and glance at woman’s 
relation to it. She is no contemptible agent in creating, and modi- 
fying, and controlling this influence in its forming state. These 
considerations will prepare the way 'to infer woman’s claims to a 
solid and thorough education. 

Look, then, in the First Place, at the proposition that God 
has constituted man his brother's keeper. 

We are not made to be isolated beings. We are social in our 
formation and our nature ; and no dogma of a higher origin than 
the brain-sick dreams of fanaticism would ever doom man to the 
* solitary cell of the hermit, or the sequestered cloister of the monk 
or nun. But the depravity of man is strongly marked in the low 
estimate he is prone to make of his relative obligations, and in the 
excuses he. so readily frames to himself and to others, for the im- 
perfect discharge of his relative duties. To leave out of view 
the whole great department of his relations to his Maker, his self- 
ishness is painfully manifested in its fiarrow views and apologies 
for delinquency and neglect in his duties to his fellow-men. 

“In society,” one has said, “there is a common, and there is an 
individual life. No community can isolate itself. The subtle 
influence which pervades the whole, permeates through every 
barrier, as little suspected, and yet as effective, as the magnetic or 
electric fluid in nature.” Society is like the atmosphe^. Whole- 
some and poisonous gases are ever escaping from their confine- 
ment, and mingling together, and modifying the air by their 
respective inf^pences, and leaving a complicated residium of con- 
flicting elements. Principles t)f philosophy, of morals, of govern- 
ment, of religion, are exercising their moulding tendencies on the 
/masses; but still there are individual influences every where at 
work, which are potent for good or for evil. 
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God has made men mutually dependent on each other, and has 
constituted the distinctions of physical strength, intelligence, wealth, 
and religious privilege — and the various relations of life, domestic, 
social, civil, and religious — that society may be more closely bound 
together by the interchange of the various kind offices that result 
from thfese relations, and that all the Christian charities may be ex- 
ercised and invigorated. He has made the comfort and prosperity 
and the very salvation of men, to a great extent, dependent on the 
use of means by others, that our graces may find a field to work 
in, and an opportunity to mature. 

There are a thousand arguments, and a thousand signs, which 
God has stamped upon our nature, which indicate indisputably 
that man is placed in this world to promote the good of others as 
well as his own. 

The doctrines and precepts of the Word of God — the example 
of our blessed Saviour and his inspired Apostles — the very consti- 
tution of our frame — our sympathies, our instincts, our reason — 
our positions and mutual relations — our experience — the very basis 
of hnman law, which goes upon the principle that the interest of 
the individual must yield to the public good — all declare society 
to be a -common brotherhood, each having claims upon others. 

How strongly contrasted are the ethics of the Christian Scrip- 
tures with the narrow promptings of depraved human nature! 
The diffusive benevolence of Bible principles proclaims on its very 
face that man is his brother's keeper. The term brother , which, in 
ordinary parlance is used to designate him who is of the same 
mother with myself, is often employed in Scripture to embrace 
my fellow-man of every complexion and clime. The Bible looks 
back to our first origin, and views our whole race as one great 
family of brethren, bound to sympathize and relieve and bless, 
wherever we find one wearing the form and bearing the attributes 
of our common humanity. True philanthropy, in its god-like 
benevolence, rides over the bounds of states, and nations, and 
continents, and grasps the whole race of men in its wide embrace. 

The term neighbor , in its common use, is restricted to him who 
is a resident of the same community with myself. But our Saviour's 
touching narrative of the good Samaritan teaches us that he is our 
neighbor, whether friend or foe, whether countryman or stranger, 
whose woes we can reach and heal. We are to have an eye to 
sympathize, a heart to feel, and a hand to relieve, wherever pov- 
erty stretches its haggard form, or sorrow lifts its piteous cry. 
We are commanded to love our neighbor as ourself; to do to 
others as we would have others do to us. Nay, we are to go 
farther — “If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink.” “ Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them which desoitefully 
use you and persecute you.” This is to rise above the contemptible 
narrowness of self, and to imitate God himself, who maketh his 
sun to shine on the evil and the good, and who sendeth rain on the 
just and the unjust. 
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Now, if the common physical wants of humanity have a claim 
upon our sympathy and aid, much more are we bound to look 
alter the higher wants of man. His intellectual, his moral, his 
spiritual nature, demand our best endeavors to elevate; and as a 
preventive is far more potent for good than a cure, we most 
effectually relieve physical suffering by bending our energies 
towards the elevation of the immortal mind. “Look not every 
man on his own things, but also on the things of others/’ 14 Thou 
shalt in any wise rebuke thy neighbor, and not suffer sin upon 
him. “ If any man be overtaken in a fault, restore such an one/’ 
Such are the benevolent precepts of Scripture. 

The immaculate example of our Saviour is held up for our imi- 
tation, and we are commanded to let this mind be in us which was 
also in Christ Jesus. He was in the form of God, yet he was 
made in the likeness of men, and humbled himself and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. He was rich, 
yet for our sakes he became poor, that we through his poverty 
might be made rich. He went about doing good, unmindful of 
his own extreme poverty and want. And among the illustrious 
examples of a noble benevolence which we are bound to imitate, 
we read of the royal Psalmist who, “having served his genera- 
tion, fell asleep.” 

The very instincts and sympathies which God has implanted in 
our nature, prompt us forward to relieve distress. And it is only 
by schooling the heart in habits of self-indulgence, or by dwelling 
upon fictitious scenes of sorrow where no action is contemplated, 
until there takes place a 44 disruption of the harmony which ought 
to exist between the moral emotious and the conduct,” that man 
learns to disregard the claims which God has put upon him to 
benefit his fellow-men. Habits of selfishness, and a morbid senti- 
mentalism may pervert and distort all that is lovely in the human 
character, and alienate man from his mission of benevolence. 

The superior enjoyment of those deeds of benevolence which 
look to the well-being of others, over those acts which terminate 
on self, should teach us the wisdom and duty of contributing our 
part to swell the sum of human happiness and to elevate our race. 
He who lives for himself alone, moves in an ignoble sphere, and 
knows neither the dignity nor the enjoyment of his social na- 
ture. Happy he cannot be, for his better feelings are extinguished 
in self. 

The maxims of the great sages of the world, heathen as well 
as Christian; the mottoes of good men; the armorial tracings of 
distinguished families and societies — all recognise and pay tribute 
to the sentiment that man is one of a great brotherhood, having 
common interests and mutual claims. “To die for one’s country 
is sweet and glorious,” sings the heathen classic poet. “ What- 
ever interests humanity interests me,” exclaims the Roman orator 
and philosopher Tully. 44 Non sibi, sed aliis ,” — not for himself, 
hut for others — was the motto that sent the great and good Ogle- 
thorpe from England to the wilds of Georgia, to found an asylum 
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for the victims of cruel legal oppression, and to lay the foundation 
for the fair domain which has become the glorious inheritance of 
Georgians. And “Prodesse quam conspici” — to do good rather 
than to shine — is the motto traced over the door of an illustrious 
Literary Association * that has sent forth all over our land its 
hundreds to adorn with their eloquence, and to cheer with their 
voice, many a forum and senate chamber and sacred desk of this 
nation, and to lighten with the hand of philanthropy many a bur- 
dened sufferer. 

Were there no direct command in the Word of God, and had 
we not the benevolent lesson from the Saviour’s lips, that “ it is 
more blessed to give than to receive,” still, whilst we see on every 
hand how much every one, from the humblest to the highest, can 
do, according to his station and sphere, to swell the tide of happi- 
ness or misery around him, reason declares that man is his brother’s 
keeper, and that he is bound to exert his powers for good. 

Now, this influence may be exercised in a great variety of ways: 
By the sentiments we hold and inculcate; by our personal ex- 
ample and conduct; by pecuniary aid; by the kindness or severity 
of our manner; by official me^ns; by counsel; by instruction. 
Let us, then, in the 

Second place, specify some of those instances in which this influ - 
ence is strongly marked , or by which individuals and society are 
blessed or injured; in other words, those cases in which man be- 
comes, in a special sense, his brother’s keeper. And the 

First instance I shall mention is that of the public officer . 

The magistrate is most emphatically and professedly his brother’s 
keeper; and if his qualifications and honesty do not fit him for his 
work, his badges of office are but the garlands that deck the vic- 
tim for the altar. Earthly government is an appointment of God. 
Rulers are designed to be a terror to evil doers, and a praise to 
them that do well. They are commanded by the great Head of 
all governments, whose vicegerents they are, not to bear the sword 
in vain. 

Their responsibility is truly solemn; and, if their cares, and 
temptations, and accountability to God for their discharge of duty, 
were duly pondered, there would be more pausing on the threshold 
of power, and less heedless rushing into office. Honor and pre- 
ferment, when rightly estimated, are but a splendid servitude. 
The morals and the happiness of a community, to no small extent, 
wait on the footsteps of the office holder. The magistrate is the 
keeper of those over whom he is placed ; and if he fails to promote 
their best interests, he falls below the object of his appointment. 
His office gives him power and influence. He is a city set on a 
hill. His example will tell upon the character of those over 
whom he presides. Under the penalty of a sad criminality, he is 
bound to be exemplary in deportment, and faithful in the discharge 
of his sacred trust. From the influence and power of office, a 

* The CHosophie Society— Princeton College. 
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bad magistrate is one of the severest scourges and one of the 
deepest curses that can be inflicted on a community. And here I 
just throw in the suggestion that that magistrate, as well as every 
other man of influence, was once an infant in the mother’s lap. 
The mother and the sister had the vantage ground ; gave the first 
lessons, and imparted the first powerful impulse which moulded 
the man! 

The legislator is, in a very special sense, his brother’s keeper; 
nay, often the very moulder of his conscience. There are various 
standards of right and wrong set up and followed in the world. 
Some, a few, make the Bible their guide. Others are regulated 
in their views by the code of honor, falsely so called. They sub- 
scribe to a set of false rules which happen to be agreed upon, 
varying with times and circumstances; one of which is that| 
however much the man, my equal in society, may have offended 
and injured me, or those I love — however destitute of principle 
his conduct — if he only consents to shoot at me, allowing me the 
same privilege to seek his life, he at once becomes a gentleman; 
and, by an attempt to murder me, wipes out and atones for all his 
past injuries. Let him only give me evidence that he can act the 
part of a murderer and a suicide, and by some mysterious alchymy, 
the dross of his actions and the deformity of his character turn at 
once to gold. This is one of the most unaccountable relics of 
barbarism that deforms the face of modern society — -and why 
does woman allow it, for the chivalry look to her for countenance! 

But another and much larger portion of mankind, constituting 
the masses, are governed in their ideas of right and wrong by the 
laws of the land. Now, whilst legislators have, as regards these 
men, the moulding of their consciences, they may emphatically be 
termed their brothers’ keepers. 

2d. Parents and heads of families are, in a still more important 
sense, the appointed keepers and guardians of those whom God 
has intrusted to their care. 

Their direct influence spreads, of course, over a more contracted 
sphere, but it is far more intense and powerful within its circle. 
Under God, there is no influence so powerful and all- controlling as 
that of the parent, if proper and timely discipline be employed. 
There is a critical time, in the history of the child, when the pa- 
rents’ conduct may almost be said to determine whether that child 
shall be trained up for weal or for woe, and that for time and 
eternity. The responsibility of the parent, especially during the 
early years of childhood, is enough to make an angel tremble. 
So susceptible and so plastic is the mind of the child — so deep, 
and vivid, and permanent are the first impressions, that there is a 
murderous cruelty in neglecting that all-important period. Why 
is it that parents often have so little influence over the conduct 
and sentiments of their children when grown to maturity ? Why 
are the prayers, and tears, and remonstrances of the pious parent 
so little heeded in after life 1 Only because indolence, ignorance 
of duty, pride, false affection, suffered the seedtime of life to lie 
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waste. The day when the parent had the child within his keeping, 
and under his entire control — when he could, by proper conduct, 
have won his reverence for religion and duty, was wasted away; 
and now he is left to mourn, in the bitterness of his soul, over 
wasted hopes and blasted expectations, and to say, “ O Absalom, 
my son, my son Absalom, would God I had died for thee ! ” 
Family discipline, so wickedly and cruelly* neglected, lies at the 
very foundation of domestic, social, civil, and religious order.- 
Whatever families are,* the community, and state, and church, will 
•be. Purify the fountains and little rills which families constitute, 
and the great ocean of life will be pure. Parents stand at the 
head of these fountains, and pour the waters of sweetness or of 
bitterness over the land. They are the conservators of the civil 
and religious interests of the world. # “It is,” utters forcibly a 
judicious writer, “under the wise instruction and impartial sceptre 
of a father, and within the little family circle, that the son becomes 
the good citizen; it is by the fireside, and upon the family hearth, 
that loyalty, and patriotism, and every public virtue grows ; as it 
is in disordered families that factious demagogues, and turbulent 
rebels, and tyrannical oppressors are trained up, to be their neigh- 
bors’ torment, and their country’s scourge.” 

That parents may fully discharge the obligations that arise from 
their station, a prompt and cheerful obedience should always be 
exacted from the child. If affection cannot do this, fear should. 
The control of the parent should be absolute. His will should be 
law. Fear of breaking down a manly spirit is pleaded against 
such a course. But if fretfulness, and waywardness, and dissatis- 
faction with everything, and insubordination through life to every 
cross and trial, is a proper spirit, then neglect discipline. But so 
thought not the inspired Solomon, the sickly sentimentalism of the 
age to the contrary notwithstanding. “ He that spareth the rod 
hateth his son, but he that loveth him chasteneth him betimes.” And 
again — “Chasten thy son whilst there is hope, and let not thy soul 
spare for his crying.” If mildness, and gentleness, and fortitude, 
and persevering energy, are worth cultivating, then let the parent 
subdue the wayward passions of his child whilst young, before the 
evil spirit is confirmed, and the very habits of the body, nay, the 
very blood, refuses to yield to future discipline. 

Obedience in childhood must be learned, to train the mind for 
reasonable command. The child that learns to obey the reasonable 
authority of another, is preparing for self-command, when he shall 
nave no parental authority over him, and for a cheerful resigna- 
tion to those adverse providences that, overcome others who have 
no command over their own spirits. The obedient child is under- 
going a salutary training to make the orderly citizen, and the safe, 
and useful, and dignified ruler. Obedience to parents prepares the 
way for obedience to God. If we love and obey the one, we are 
more likely to learn to love and obey the other. 

Paints, then, are their children’s keepers, and when God comes 
to put the question to them respecting their children, which he 
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put to Cain respecting his brother, “Where are the children 1 
gave thee?” what fearful consternation will overwhelm many an 
unfaithful parent ! 

The Fourieries, and followers of St. Simon and Robert Dale 
Owen, in their wild and mad speculations, and infidel political 
economics, are attempting to improve on the wise appointments 
of God, to invade the. hallo wed enclosure, and uproot the founda- 
tions of the family compact. And when they shall have succeeded 
in their hellish work of removing the domestic hearthstone, they 
will have opened a volcano that will submerge, in its fiery wave, • 
all that is tender and holy on earth. But the hitherto signal failure 
of this fell work of demolition, is rebuking their monstrous folly, 
and teaching the world the lesson, that man, in his presumption, is 
not yet as merciful or as wise as his Maker. 

It would be appropriate Fere to dwell on the responsibilitv of 
the teacher , as invested, in an important sense, with a kind of "pa- 
rental influence and authority. He stands, for the time being, 
“in loco parentis.” I will only remark on this subject, in passing, 
that it is truly strange that so little interest is manifested in the 
selection of those who are to fill this important department, and 
that the education of the heart and the religious principles is so 
often overlooked, and considered as subordinate to the mere culture 
of the intellect. Many a man seems to be more concerned about the 
skill of the mechanic he selects to shoe his horse, than he is about 
the qualifications of the teacher to whom he intrusts, for at least 
five days out of every seven, the manners, the morals, the hearts, 
and the intellects of his children. 

3d. Those who are elevated above others by their advantageous 
positions in life should regard themselves as their brothers’ keepers. 

This holds good as to the individual who is blessed with wealth . 
Wealth has a powerfully controlling influence everywhere, and 
gives the possessor immense authority over others. Perhaps its 
influence is even greater in our country than in any other. It is 
less modified by the distinctions of rank, and patronage, and the 
prejudices in favor of royalty. With many men, if you touch 
their purse-strings, you touch their consciences in the tenderest 
point. He # who holds the purse-strings, holds the lever that can 
move that portion of the community at pleasure. They are ready 
to flatter or frown, just where and when their dictator directs. 
Such being the power of wealth, those who hold it have much for 
which to answer to God. It is because of the influence and|power to 
do good or evil that attach to earthly possessions, that so much 
is addressed to their holders in Scripture, by way of warning, ad- 
monition, expostulation. “Charge them that are rich in this 
world that they be not highrminded, nor trust in uncertain riches, 
but in the living God who giveth us richly all things to enjoy. 
That they do good, that they be rich in good works, ready to dis- 
tribute, willing to communicate.” " They that will be rich, fall 
into temptation and a snare, and many foolish and hurtfi^ lusts 
which drown men in destruction and perdition.” 
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The responsibility which attaches to riches, we covet ; its temp- 
tations to pride, and arrogance, and worldliness, and its immense 
power of usefulness in benevolent hands, are not always duly ap- 
preciated. But we may be warned of the tortures of conscience 
its abuse imparts in another world, by the history of the rich man 
in the gospel, who so piteously and imploringly, though fruitlessly, 
begged in the place of torments, that Abraham would send a mes- 
senger to his five brothers to counteract the influence of his ex- 
ample, that they might escape that place of torments. He loved not 
those brothers now in that world where 4< they knaw their tongues 
for anguish, and blaspheme the God that made them.” But he 
shrunk from that superadded curse of their upbraidings for the 
pernicious influence of his life over their destinies. That is ap- 
palling language of the apostle James — “Your gold and your silver 
are cankered ; and the rust of them shall be a witness against you, 
and shall eat your flesh as it were fire.” 

So the gifts of genius and learning are fearful elements of power. 
“Knowledge is power,” and men of cultivated intellect are, with 
tremendous energy, moulding the destinies of society and swaying 
the multitude. Mind, everywhere rules, and by its truth or error, 
elevates or depresses, enlightens or deludes. Educated mind, if 
rightly directed, like a beaming star, guides the benighted wan- 
derer through the darkness of time ; or, if its influence is malign, 
like the lightning’s flash, it scathes, and withers, and confounds, 
wherever it leaps. Men of education are exerting their influence 
wherever they go — iu conversation in the social circle — in the 
harangue of the public assembly — on the pages of the book or 
journal. Corrupt sentiments, handled by perverted genius, like a 
club wielded by a furious giant, threatens disaster to all around. 
It is a madman, scattering fire-brands, arrows, and death, along his 
pathway. Hence, education is dangerous, unless moral principle 
controls the mind. If the heart cannot be purified, the head might 
as well be left under the palsying power of ignorance. Who can 
repair the desolations of a Voltaire or a Tom Paine? Who can 
undo the mischiefs now working from the pens of a Eugene Sue, 
a Bulwer, a George Sand ? I rejoice that there are thousands of 
other minds that are scattering balm along their intellectual path ; 
causing darkness and ignorance to retire, and healing the woes of 
humanity. 

To the watchful and discriminating observer, there are striking 
illustrations, all over our land,' of the controlling influence of 
imind over the community according as that influence belongs 
to good or bad men. To illustrate this — you shall go to one 
court house on a public day, and all is quiet, and order, and deco- 
rum. Intelligence, and mutual respect and courtesy mark all the 
intercourse of the crowd. You shall pass over an imaginary 
• co *nty line, and visit an adjacent seat of justice. Here, there is 
the same soil, the same climate, a population of the same origin 
and advantages, . and a settlement of the same age. But broils, 
indolence, confusion, and vice abound. You inquire the cause of 
this contrast, and you learn that here somQ narrow-minded miser 
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controlled public sentiment. The money bag was more than the 
school-house, or than the temple of God. Or, some man or coterit 
ot men, of corrupt sentiments or licentious habits, with some edu- 
cation, gave tone to the early settlement, and they have stamped 
an impress upon the population that has come down through suc- 
cessive generations. Or, cold-hearted infidelity once passed by, 
with her poisoned chalice, to wither and blast the moral verdure of 
the scene. All these, a tribute to the power of mind ! The handi- 
work of evil men! A solemn warning that men of influence are 
their brothers’ keepers ! 

4 th The last instance I shall mention of one who is, in a solemn 
sense, his brother’s keeper, is the Christian and the Christian 
Church . 

The origin of piety— it comes from God— and the attributes of 
true Christianity proclaim, that the Christian is regenerated that 
he may do good: and that profession of piety that does not bless 
the world, is spurious, or certainly doubtful. The Christian, by 
his example, principles, precepts, counsel, is to manifest his piety. 
He is called upon to let his light shine. He is the light of the 
world. He is to do good to all men — not to be weary in well- 
doing. The apostle Paul felt that grace had made him a debtor 
“to Greek and Barbarian, to the wise and unwise.” 

The Christian system is an aggressive system. The Church is 
commanded to “go, preach the gospel to every creature.” This 
is the condition by which we hold the gospel charter. That com- 
mand in the Bible, aided by the spirit of piQty in the heart, carried 
ancient Christian missionaries to our heathen ancestors in West- 
ern Europe, and it must carry their successors to the ends of the 
earth. By meekness and forbearance, by purity and kindness, by 
charity and zeal, by* labor and sadrifice, the Christian must en- 
deavor to win others to Christ. Self must be swallowed up, and 
the love of Christ become the controlling principle. 

The active piety now in the world is doing a vast work for hu- 
Aianity : and when the numbers and devotedness of Christians 
become more increased, the trophies of the cross will be greatly 
* multiplied. The Church will become “fair as the moon, and clear 
as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners.” Her battles 
will be bloodless, her victories without carnage, but her triumphs 
will be glorious. Then will every man behold in every man his 
brother, and heaven will come down and dwell on earth. 

And now, in view of what I have said, I would urge my hearers 
generally to let an enlightened conscience do its work. Survey 
your duty, and act accordingly. Let motives of benevolence, 
and a sense of responsibility to God, send every one to his work, 
that you may at last hear the plaudit, “ Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” It is vain to close our eyes on the obligations 
which God has imposed. If we slumber at our post, future l^ve- # 
lations will flash like lightning — irresistible convictions, that we 
may bar out now, but which then no curtained chamber of dark- 
ness can keep from glaring on our aching eye-balls. 
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And now let me address myself, in conclusion, to my young 
friends, who are about to leave this seat of learning. 

Young Ladies — 

Your sex necessarily exerts a vast influence in the world. With 
hearts and minds properly trained, your influence settles, like dew 
from heaven, upon the parched earth. It has been objected, by 
cavillers against female education, that woman’s intellect is inferior, 
and the sphere of her influence limited. A single glance at history 
will put to flight this objection, and vindicate your sex from any 
such disparaging reflection. The mental power and the prodigious 
influence that have been attained by women, both for weal and 
for woe, will be recognised by the bare mention of the following 
names, selected from a vast catalogue : Among sovereigns — Semir- 
amis, Zenobia, Cleopatra, Maria Theresa, Catherine de Medicis, 
Catherine the Second, Elizabeth of England. In the scientific 
and literary world — Donna Maria Agnesi, of Italy, one of the 
profoundest mathematicians of her age, giving tone to the litera- 
ture of the day, and wielding a surprising influence over all the 
scientific world; Madame Dacier and Madame de Stael, of 
France; Hannah More, Joanna Baillie, and Mrs. Somerville, of 
England. 

And if I wish to mention the greatest philanthropist of this age, 
in the Eastern or Western World, I would name a female, Miss 
Dix, of New-York, whose modesty, were she present, would 
shrink from this public mention of her name — but who does not 
shrink from any danger incident to exploring hospitals, prisons, 
jails, and assylums, on her God-like mission. Noble woman ! 
F uture generations will proclaim thy fame, and at thy tomb gather 
fresh incentives to self-denial for Christ and humanity’s sake ! 
The suffering, and sorrowful, and distressed, will remember thee 
when the ephemera of fortune and of fashion have long been 
forgotten ! ° 

What a tribute to the power of female goodness have we in the 
Scripture scene of the funeral of Dorcas. When Peter arrived 
at the upper chamber, where the dead body lay, “ all the widows 
stood by him weeping, and showing the coats and garments which 

oicas made whilst she was with them.” The comparative in- 
tellectual strength of the sexes, we need not determine, in order 
to vmdicate woman’s claims to an accomplished education ; for all 
W1 jl # g°> I apprehend, as far at least as the Frenchman, in saying, “If 
woman has one cell less in the brain, she has one fibre more in the 
heart. And it is the pulsations of the heart, more than those of 
tne head, that rouse and move the world. 

Woman is moulded in a more attractive form, has more winning 
manners than man. She comes in contact with the sterner sex 
just at those stages and positions when the strongest influence is 
exerted. In infancy and childhood, when the character is form- 
ing— when, like clay in the hands of the potter, the material is 
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plastic. In the domestic and and social circle, when man lays by 
his caution, and feels that a selfish world is shut out. Brother, 
father, husband, child, are before her, and they are off their guard! 
So that it has become a common saying, that “ great men have had 
great mothers.” 

A century and a quarter ago, a retired, conscientious Christian 
mother, might have been seen, in her quiet home in London, striv- 
ing to openr the mind arid heart of her loved boy to truth and 
righteousness. By adverse influences counteracting her culture, 
that boy became lawless and abandoned ; for death had chilled 
that mother’s heart when he was only seven years old. He lost 
all self-respect, and consequently the respect of others; for there 
is but one heart, and that is a mother’s, true as the needle to the 
pole, that will cling to the self-degraded. 

This boy, when grown, is found wandering, a miserable vaga- 
bond, on the distant coast of Africa. In answer to the long-recorded 
prayers of that sainted mother, and in the hour of his deep degra- 
dation, God brought to his mind the early lessons of maternal 
piety; and John Newton was reclaimed, attributing it all, under 
God, to his mother’s labors. He became an humble Christian, and 
entered the ministry. Among a thousand other deeds of useful- 
ness, he was mainly instrumental in the production of the religious 
character of three distinguished men, who, each in his turn, be- 
came the source and centre of vast influence, viz: Dr. Scott, the 
commentator, Cowper, the poet, and Wilberforce, the philanthro- 
pist. Follow these three channels of good. Scott’s “Commentary” 
is said to have evangelized scores of formal ministers in the Es- 
tablished Church of England. Cowper was instrumental in the 
conversion of a clerical brother, and has put new and heavenly 
music into the lyre. Wilberforce wrote the “View of Christianity,” 
which was the means of the conversion of Leigh Richmond. 
Richmond, in his turn, wrote the “Dairyman’s Daughter,” one of 
the best and most effective of religious tracts. Now trace these 
influences back to the family nursery where Newton was reared, 
and then trace them forward, ramifying and spreading, through a 
thousand new channels to the end of time, and through the circle 
of eternity, and then tell me, if you can, what a pious, intelligent 
woman may not do ? 

The Virginia orator, John Randolph, testifies that he would 
have been swept away in the flood of French infidelity, had not 
his mother pressed his tiny hands between her own, and taught 
his infant lips to lisp “Our Father which art in heaven.” . . 

The gifted, but unhappy, Byron, whose pre-eminently brilliant 
genius was more than lost to the world from the training of a ca- 
pricious, wayward mother, depicts his own calamity in narrating 
the experience of another — 

“ And thus untaught in youth my heart to tame, 

My springs ot life were poisoned.” 

£>ir William Jones, the profound and learned oriental scholar, 
ascribes all his success to the skill of a sedulous mother in awak- 
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ening in his youthful breast, and then gratifying, an intense literary 
curiosity. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, that shrewdest of men, in answer to the 
inquiry, What was the greatest need of France ? • replied 
“ Mothers.” And it is true. Let all the mothers of one genera- 
tion be mothers indeed, be qualified for their work — and the 
millenium is dawning, earth’s moral wastes are reclaimed. Para- 
dise spreads its glories around the abodes of men. 

Woman is entitled to education, and that on an enlarged scale; 
and I congratulate this community on the rearing of this institu- 
tion ; also, that it is under the guardian care of the church. All 
education should be based on religion, and surely woman needs 
the consolation of religion. Her physical frailty, her dependence 
on others, her exposure to more ills than the rougher sex, her ruin 
if she strays, her influence for good or for evil, her shrinking sen- 
sibilities, “thrilling at every touch, as harp-strings shaken by the 
zephyr s breath,” all, all demand that the helps and consolations 
of Christianity should be her’s. An infidel man is a monster; an 
infidel woman is more than a monster. 

Cultivate, my young friends, modesty, refinement, sensibility. 
They belong to your more sensitive nature. They are your orna- 
ment and protection. Solid worth is retiring and must be sought 
after. The times are out of joint, and even some of your own 
sex, whose reputation is respectable, are securing an unenviable 
notoriety. Womens 1 rights’ conventions, with their various sug- 
gested innovations, would turn your sex into amazons and viragos. 

Your theatre is the domestic and social circle, and not public 
display. It is to go down to the fountain of action, and to influ- 
ence brothers, fathers, husbands, sons, to noble deeds. 

Go, then, my young friends, to your earthly mission, your work 
of benevolence. And may God speed you on your way to hap- 
piness and usefulness ! And when the great work of human life 
is closed, and those young hearts, now buoyant with hope, shall 
cease to beat, and lie down in the cold grave, may your spirits, 
washed in your Saviour’s blood, go to recline in the bosom of 
your God! 
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